THE  AGE  OF  REASON
In the days of Charles I the monarchy had tried to hold
the balance by granting a charter of incorporation to the
distillers of London, but since the Revolution the landed
interest had become supreme, and the charter was
ignored. Anyone was free to distil on giving notice to
the Commissioners of Excise and paying a very low duty,
while no licence from the justices was required to retail
spirits. The result may be seen in Hogarth's Gin Lane.
By 1750 it was computed that in the City one house in
every twenty-five was a gin-shop, in Westminster one
in every eight, and in Holborn one in every five and a
quarter.
"What must become of an infant who is conceived in
gin, with the poisonous distillations of which it is
nourished, both in the womb and at the breast?"1
The gin-sodden populace was prone to commit the most
unnatural crimes, of which one instance will suffice. A
woman fetched her two-year-old child from the work-
house, where it had just been newly clothed, on the
pretext of spending the afternoon with it. She then
strangled the infant, left its body in a ditch in Bethnal
Green, and sold the clothes for one and fourpence, which
she spent on gin.2 An examination of the life of working-
class London at this time can but lead to agreement
with the sentiments expressed by the Rev. James Townley
in 1751:
Gin, cursed fiend, with fury fraught,
Makes human race a prey,
It enters by a deadly draught,
And steals our life away.
1  Fielding, H.: An Enquiry into the Reasons of the late Increase of Robbers,
p. 19.
2  Old Bailey Sessions Papers, Feb. 1734.
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